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PLATE I.— DANSE DBS BERGERS Frontispiece 

The “ Danse des Bergers ” is the li7mg memorial of a happy mood 
-—one of those moments of lyrical ecstasy of which Corot experienced 
so many, and which, by his genius, those less fortunate are enabled 
to share. The “ feeling '' In the drawing and painting of the trees is 
remuuscent of some words spoken by the painter when Paris was 
oppressmg him — ** I need livmg boughs, I want to see how the 
leares of the willow grow from their branches, I am going to the 
coimtry. When T bury my nose In a hazel-bush. I shall be fifteen 
years old. It is good ; it breathes lore 1 " 
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T he work of Jean Baptiste Camille 
Corot has been steadily rising in the 
estimation of the instructed ever since he 
won his first notable successes in 1840 
During the greater part of the artist’s life- 
time the rise was very gradual, and he 

would have been astonished indeed if he 
9 
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could have known how rapid it was to be 
after his death. It is by no means only a 
rise in the selling prices of such of his 
works as come into the market — a Corot 
has something more than a collector's value ; 
but figures are in their way eloquent, and 
when we find a work (“Le Lac de Garde”) 
for which the painter was glad to get 800 
francs selling for 231,000 francs within thirty 
years of his death, the rapid growth in the 
fame of the painter is materially evidenced. 

There are fashions in art as in every- 
thing else: for reasons which the dealers 
could often disclose if they would, this or 
that artist's work is suddenly boomed, and 
for a time commands absurdly big prices 
in the auction rooms, only to find its proper 
level again when it is no longer to any- 
body’s interest to maintain an artificial 
valuation. But it is difficult to believe that 
the passing of years will do anything* to 
diminish the fame of Corot, or lessen the 
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prices which connoisseurs are willing to pay 
for the possession of his work. Rather will 
both increase, there is reason to think, as 
under the winnowing of Time’s wings the 
chaff is separated from the grain, and many 
a painter hailed as a master to-day is 
scorned if not forgotten. For whatever may 
happen, it is impossible to believe that 
the work of Corot will ever become old- 
fashioned There is in it something that 
does not belong to one time, but to all 
times; not to one place, but to all places. 
It is elemental and universal, and instinct 
with a vitality and youth that unnumbered 
to-morrows can have no power to destroy. 

Even those critics who most strongly 
opposed the canons Corot professed — and 
there were many of them —were often unable 
to condemn a heresy in which faith was so 
justified by works : coming to curse, like 
Balaam, they remained to bless. A far more 
trying ordeal the artist had to undergo in 
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the intemperate rhapsodies of enthusiastic 
admirers. But neither censure or praise, 
the scepticism of his own people, or the 
indifference of the picture-buying public, 
could tempt him to deviate from the path 
that for him was the right one. “Vive la 
conscience, vive la simplicity!” he used to 
say. His creed was in the words, and he 
lived up to it. 

He claimed for the artist an entire in- 
dependence. “You must interpret nature 
with entire simplicity, and accor<^ing to 
your personal sentiment, altogether detach- 
ing yourself from what you know of the 
old masters or of contemporaries. Only in 
this way will you do work of real feeling. 
I know gifted people who will nOt avail 
themselves of their power. Such people 
seem to me like a billiard-player, whose 
adversary is constantly giving hirn good 
openings, but who makes no use df them. 
I think that if I were playing with that 



PLATE n^L’ETANG. 

“ Beauty in art » truth bathed m the Impression, the emotion that 
IS received from nahire. . . . Seek truth and exachtude, but with 
the envelope of sentiment which you felt at first. If you have been 
sincere m your emotion you will be able to pass it on to others," 
So said Corot to a pupil, and “ L'Etang ” would in itself be sufficient 
to prove that he knew how to practise what he preached. It is a 
Variant on a simple motive that he was never weary of, and that he 
knew how to invest with new beauties every time it came to him. 
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man, I would say, ‘Very well, then, I will 
give you no more.’ If I were to sit in 
judgment, I would punish the miserable 
creatures who squander their natural gifts, 
and I would turn their hearts to cork.” 
Again he says — “Follow your convictions. 
It is better not to exist than to be the 
echo of other painters. As the wise man 
says, if one follows, one is behind.” And 
again — “Art should be an individual ex- 
pression of the verities, an ardour that 
concedes nothing.” 

It is on the face of it rather a hopeless 
task to attempt to trace the artistic pedigree 
of a painter who, at all costs, will be individ- 
ual with “ an ardour that concedes nothing ” ; 
and it would not help much towards an 
understanding of him. At the same time, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that Corot 
was quite so independent of the influences 
around as, perhaps, he imagined himself to 
be. “Artists," says Shelley in a notable 
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utterance, “cannot escape from subjection 
to a common influence which arises out of 
an infinite combination of circumstances be- 
longing to the times in which they live, 
though each is in a degree the author of 
the very influence by which his being is 
thus pervaded.” 

Thus Corot took his part in the revolt 
against classicism in France, with which the 
name of the little village of Barbizon is so 
inseparably associated. He coloured it, and 
was coloured by it — so much was inevitable ; 
but his intense individuality none the less 
preserved him in an aloofness from what I 
may be permitted to call the broad path of 
the movement. And as he grew older, so 
far from becoming more affected by his con- 
temporaries, he only seemed more and more 
to discover himself. 

Before all things Corot was an idealist— 
a painter of ideas rather than of actualities ; 
v/mdn, ot course, does not in any way dis- 
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count his simple sincerity. His landscapes 
give the idea of a place or an effect rather 
than its exterior appearance. The rendering 
of a beautiful passage of colour, of a gracious 
form, or a delicate play of light and shade, 
was never held to be sufficient Within 
the body of phenomena he saw the throb- 
bing heart and luminous soul of Nature 
revealed; and it was the very heart and 
soul of his subject that he strove to 
prison in his pigments. At the same time, 
dreamer as he was, there was always in 
him a healthiness and sanity rare indeed 
amongst those who are given to seeing 
visions. 

1 remember a studio gathering at which 
Corot was discussed. I vrish the master, 
who always loved to be praised by those 
who could understand and were sincere, 
could have heard what was said of him. At 
length some one said, “Corot was a great 
artist It is true that he also happened to 
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be a great painter." The words seemed to 
me to have meanings. 

A painter is a man who does something ; 
an artist one who is something. The state- 
ment may not be new, but it is true; and 
what it involves is, I think, too often for- 
gotten. 

In consideiing what a painter has done 
it is natural enough to be preoccupied with 
his method, to become immersed in an 
analysis of his technique. There will be an 
attempt to determine whether he is faith- 
fully obedient to the accepted canons, or 
modifying and adapting, if not it may be 
defying them. In the latter case an en- 
deavour must be made to find a solution for 
the question whether these progressive or 
revolutionary activities are justified in their 
result. 

It is criticism of this sort that fills in- 
numerable studios with a jargon unintel- 
ligible to all but those who are, so to 
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say, “in the trade” in one way or another, 
and can speak with a craftsman know- 
ledge — of technical terms if of nothing 
else. Such talk is often futile enough, 
a breaking of butterfly nothings upon a 
ponderous wheel of words; though it can, 
on occasion, be useful enough. In any 
case only a few, comparatively speaking, 
are likely to be either interested or bene« 
fited. 

It is altogether another matter when an 
artist is approached. How he conveys his 
message is of much less importance than 
what is conveyed. He may be poet, painter, 
or musician, but the need for understanding 
what he does is infinitely less than that 
of learning what he is. This is not to say 
that, in the case of the artist, technique is 
beneath consideration; but it is to say that 
it must not be considered first. Trembling 
script sometimes give the authentic gospel 
its birth in words, and a true vision may 
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be recorded by an uncertain hand. To 
lose sight of the artist in contemplating 
the technique of the work by which he 
reveals himself is to sacrifice the substance 
for the shadow. 

Corot was a g^eat artist To him his 
art was not a trade or an amusement, still 
less a trick, but a religion. He worshipped 
with an unceasing diligence and intensity 
before the chosen altar of his adoration. 
Less than his best he dared not offer there. 
Nothing that was not wholly honest and 
true could be acceptable. What a magnifi- 
cent character he gives to himself, all un- 
consciously, in confessing to M. Chardin 
an artistic sin I “One day I allowed my- 
self to do something chic; I did some 
ornamental thing, letting my brush wander 
at will. When it was done I was seized 
with remorse; I could not close my eyes 
all night As soon as it was day, I ran to 
my canvas, and furiously scratched out all 
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the work of the previous evening. As my 
flourishes disappeared, I felt my conscience 
grow calmer, and once the sacrifice was 
accomplished I breathed freely, for I felt 
myself rehabilitated in my own sight.” 

. What would some of our painters say 
to a conscience so tyrannous? 

It is, for me, impossible to look at 
Corot’s work without feeling that his was, 
if I may put it so, a monastic nature. 
Here is a serene and cloistered art, some- 
thing secluded from the traffic of the 
everyday world, a vision intense rather than 
wide. I think of Corot as a priest at the 
altar of one of Nature’s innermost sanc- 
tuaries celebrating sacramental mysteries. 
Every picture that came from him is an 
elevation of the Host 

This is the quality in his work, much 
more than a fastidious refinement nearer 
the surface, that gives it so high a distinc- 
tion. Hung in a gallery among other 
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pictures, a Corot does not clamour for 
notice. It is much too quiet in matter and 
manner for that; but, after awhile, it draws 
the eye, and when it has done so its hold 
is secure. The surrounding canvases almost 
invariably begin to look a little vulgar in 
its neighbourhood. And this not only be- 
cause rioting colour might well look blatant 
by the side of the tender greys and greens 
and rose flushes that the artist loved so 
well, but because the spirituality of which 
those tones are merely the expression places 
the Corot upon another and a higher plane. 

To come upon a Corot in a galieiy is 
like stepping out of the noisy glare of the 
market-place into the cool stillness of a 
church. Market-places are good things, 
and the noisy crowd is perhaps only noisy 
because it is doing its appointed work in 
a right hearty fashion; but the Presence 
seems nearer in the silence of the church. 
The silence is not dead, but quick with 



PLATE III.— LES CHAUMiftRES 

Luminous &nd almost unr annit y true in tone, " Les Cbaunulres ** 
takes high tank among the finest pcoductioas of Corot a matuter yean. 
It is the work of a man who knows," who is able to take hold of 
essentials, and let non>essential3 go, with a certainty of ducnmma- 
bon. Profound knowledge, so thoroughly assimilated as to be 
instmcdre In its application, can idone account for both the com- 
pleteness and simplicity of the landscape, the result adilered with 
apparently so absolute a lack of effort. 
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soundless speech. So with a Corot picture ; 
its quietness is the very antipodes of stag- 
nation. It seems to spread far beyond the 
limits of the frame in ever-widening waves, 
until everything around is subdued. 

The only other works of art which have 
ever given me quite the same impression 
in this direction are one or two of those 
dreaming Buddhas that, wherever they may 
be, seem to be shrined in a stillness emana- 
ting from themselves. 

From first to last Corot was as inde- 
pendent as he was indiistrious. He strove 
always to see Nature with his own eyes, 
and to keep his vision clear and simple. 
Whether or not other painters had a 
grander or nobler vision was nothing to 
him. It mattered only that he should be 
true to the grace that was his own. *‘I 
pray God every day,” he said, “that He 
will keep me a child; that is to say, that 
He will enable me to see and draw with 
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Of how the artist went to work when he 
had “found” a new landscape some notion 
may be gained from M, Silvestre’s descrip- 
tion, “If Corot sees two clouds that at 
first sight appear to be equally dark, he 
will, before building up the whole harmony 
of his picture on one or other of them, apply 
himself to discover the difference he knows 
must exist Then, when he has decided on 
the darkest as well as the lightest tone in 
the scene before him, the intermediate 
values readily take their places, and sub- 
divide themselves indefinitely before his dis- 
cerning eyes. These values, from the most 
positive to the most vague, call to one 
another and give answer, like echo and 
voice. When the artist sees he can divide 
the principal values of the landscape before 
him into four, he does so by numbering the 
different parts of his rough sketch from i to 
4, 4 standing for the darkest and i for the 
lightest patch, while the intermediate tones 
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are represented by 2 

enables Corot, with ^p'nof "any otE 
pencil and any scrap|/of ( p?2cper,^ to make^ 
records of the most transitory effects seen^ 
upon a journey. CorotNvas not^ a man ^ 
make an inventory of his^entmientepantr 
the fact that he made such records proves 
that they were sufficient for his own pur- 
poses. As a rule he first of all puts in his 
sky, then the more important masses in the 
middle of the composition, then those to 
the left and to the right ; he then picks out 
the forms of the reflections in the water, if 
there is water, and so establishes the planes 
of his picture, his masses falling in one 
behind the other while one watches him. 
Sometimes he proceeds in a less orderly 
way; for it goes without saying that his 
methods are the methods of freedom, and 
not the invariable recipes of a pedant He 
runs an unquiet eye over every part of the 
canvas before putting a touch in place, sure 
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that it does no violence to the general 
effect If he makes haste he may become 
clumsy and rough, leaving here and there 
inequalities of impasto. These he after- 
wards removes with a razor, as if he were 
shaving his landscape, and leaving himself 
free to profit by such accidents of surface 
as are happy in effect” 

The picture of Corot sketching in short- 
hand shows him when the long and close 
study of Nature had enabled him to generalise 
with confidence, and when a memory, always 
retentive, had been trained to a pitch that 
made it far more reliable than any sketch- 
book memoranda. Although he always 
expressed impatience with the idea that 
anything worth doing could be done merely 
by taking pains, Corot was the least apt 
of men to spare any pains that were essen- 
tial to his purpose; and nothing could be 
farther from the truth than the suggestion 
sometimes made, that he was wanting in 
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this respect. To generalise as he generalised 
is not to be careless of detail, but the very 
reverse : it implies a knowledge so complete 
of every element in a landscape that those 
belonging to a particular view of it can be 
selected with an unerring judgment, and 
what is non-essential eliminated. “Put in 
as much as you like at first, and afterwards 
efface the superfluity,” is a bit of advice 
that comes from Corot himself. It was not 
a strikingly original remark, hut it could 
not have been made by other than a con- 
scientious worker. 

It is certainly a mistake to suppose that 
Corot was careless of details in the sense 
that he did not give them due considera- 
tion; but he always realised that details 
were details after all. “I never hurry to 
the details of a picture,” he said; “its 
masses and general character interest me 
before anything else. When those are well 
established, I search out the subtleties of 
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form and colour. Incessantly and without 
system I return to any and every part of 
my canvas,” 

There is a note in Mr. George Moore^s 
Modern Painting that seems to throw 
some illumination upon Corot’s manner of 
looking at his subject. Mr. Moore came 
upon the artist, an old man then, “in front 
of his easel in a pleasant glade. After ad- 
miring his work, I ventured to say: ‘What 
you are doing is lovely, but I cannot 
find your composition in the landscape 
before us.’ He said, ‘My foreground is 
a long way ahead.’ And sure enough, 
nearly two hundred yards away, his pic- 
ture rose out of the dimness of the dell, 
stretching a little beyond the vista into the 
meadow.” 

1 think Corot’s foreground had a habit 
of being a considerable way ahead. 

To most, Corot is “the man of greys," 
the painter of the twilight. Without for a 



PLATE IV— LB SOIR 

** Mj • Soir ' I love I love U 1 It Is ao firm, " said Corot, standmg 
before his picture In the exhibitioa gallery in company snth an 
appreciative friend. It Is firm ’ enough beyond question, and the 
sky especially Is a marvel of delicate, palpitating colour But it is 
much more, a moment of magic beauty, evanescent as the reflected 
picture on a bubble-bell, setred and made permanent , an emotion of 
pleasure cast into a material shape. 


C 
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moment suggesting that this is true in so 
far as it seems to hint that his art had 
very narrow limitations, I am certainly in- 
clined to believe that the general eye has 
fixed itself upon his most characteristic and 
most valuable work. The two dawns, as 
the old Egyptians called them, Isis and 
Nephthys, the dawn of day and the dawn 
of night, revealed themselves to Corot 
with a fulness to be measured only per- 
haps in part by the manner in which he 
has revealed them to us. The stillness, 
the freshness, the indescribable tremor of 
awakening life, the curious sense of a re- 
moteness in familtar things, the expectancy 
^ of some momentous revelation, all that 
goes to make the mystery and magic of 
the dawn, he knew how to translate into 
subtle yet easily understandable terms of 
form, and tone, and colour. It was a miracle 
to which he seemed to have found the 
-perhaps by means of that ^ ^ 
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“kept a child.” Over and over again he 
invoked the dawn to appear upon his 
canvas, and never in vain. In ever-varying 
robes of loveliness, but the same in all of 
them, the dawn responded to his call. 

Grey dawn I The words had a cold and 
gloomy sound until Corot interpreted them, 
taking the gloom away and leaving of the 
cold only the delicious shiver of the morn- 
ing freshness. Beautiful almost as the 
dawn itself—bom of it as they were — are 
those wonderful pearly greys of his. His 
palette seemed to hold an infinite range 
of them, each pure and perfect in itself, 
and each in a true harmonic relation to 
the others. 

And if the painted dawns are beautiful, 
they are also true ; they carry instant 
conviction of their absolute verity. There is 
only one thing that can make a painted 
canvas do this, and that is truth of tone, 
and of tone-values Corot made himself a 
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master, mainly because he never ceased to 
be a student He retained the eye of a 
child, but his mind became stored with the 
accumulated experience of many long hours 
that were only not laborious because the 
work was a delight And great as the 
store grew in process of time, he was adding 
to it up to the last 

Here is a picture by Albert Wolff of the 
artist at the age of 79, when the hand of 
Death was already stretched out towards 
him. “An old man, come to the completion 
of a long life, clothed in a blouse, sheltered 
under a parasol, his white hair aureoled in 
reflections, attentive as a scholar, trying to 
surprise some secret of nature that had 
escaped him for seventy years, smiling at the 
chatter of the birds, and every now and again 
throwing them the bar of a song, as happy 
to live and enjoy the poetry of the fields 
as he had been at twenty. Old as he was, 
this great artist still hoped to be learning.” 
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It is altogether an important thing about 
Corot that he was always singing— in season 
and out of season I was about to say, when 
I remembered that he would probably have 
declared that it was always singing-time. 
He went to his work carolling like a lark, 
though with a somewhat robuster organ, 
and snatches of song punctuated his brush 
strokes. The day’s work done, he broke 
out into melody in earnest, and sang to 
himself, to his friends, at home or abroad, 
with equal vigour and enjoyment We are 
told that on one occasion his irrepressible 
song broke out at an official reception, 
doubtless to the confusion of dignities and 
the shocking of many most respectable 
people. 

I cannot but think that something of 
music found its way into Corot’s pictures 
They look as if they could have been done 
in music as well as they were done in paint 
In a way they were : if there was always a 



PLATS Vh-PAYSAGB 

The play of light filtering through foliage has nerer been more 
beautifully rendered upon canras, or ^th a do^er approximation to 
the truth of Nature, than in the "Paysage,*’ reproduced here. The 
taaantr ha irhlcb the tree hsa bees portrayed, the body and sovH cl 
it, is not less astoitisbing. The landscape is a niaste^lece among 
masterpieces, and an impressire witness to Corot's amazingly sensitire 
faculty of .apprehending what was In front of him, both with eye 
and miniL 
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song on his Ups, surely there was also a 
song at his heart. One may say that his 
paintings were built to music like the walls 
of Thebes. They are haunted by sweet 
harmonies, and seem charged with hidden 
melodies that tremble on the verge of 
sound. 

Many of those who read may shake their 
heads at this attempt to make a confusion 
of two arts, but my apology shall take the 
form of a quotation from Corot himself. 
Moved to sudden emotion by a magnificent 
view, he exclaimed, “What harmony! 
What grandeur! It is like Gluck!” I 
think the man who said that may possibly 
have painted a litUe music, without canng 
for a moment whether he was confusing 
the arts or not Perhaps he felt that 
painting and music were more neary 
related than a certain school of 
allow itself to admit But that is by e 
way. 
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sonality. As a marchande de modes she 
was a distinct success. Fashion found its 
way to her establishment in the Rue du Bac, 
and the name Corot became a hall-mark 
of elegance. 

Perhaps her son owed more to his 
mother than has sometimes been suspected. 
Corot himself remarked that a skill equal 
to that of the painter was often shown by 
the costumier in the blending of colours— 
indeed he went farther, and said as much 
of a certain flower-seller of his acquaintance 
and her bouquet-making. Really, when one 
comes to think of it, he may be said to 
come of artists on both sides, for if his 
father was scarcely as much of a hair- 
dresser as we should like him to be, his 
paternal grandfather’s claim to the descrip- 
tion is beyond criticism. 

Under these circumstances it is a little 
sad that, when he had completed his 
educational career without winning any 
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considerable distinction, it was decided to 
make a draper of him. There is every 
evidence that, in so far as the attempt went, 
he made a very bad draper indeed. I do 
not know how long it took him to come to 
the conclusion that he would never make 
a good one — not very long, I should say — 
but after a trial of six years or so, it would 
seem that his father had arrived at the 
same conclusion. When his son declared 
his intention of abandoning drapery and 
of becoming a painter, Corot pkre did not 
offer any strenuous objection. He thought 
that the young man was a fool, and said 
so, with possibly a little bitterness, but on 
the whole with resignation. What was 
more to the point, he made a small pro- 
vision, so that his son might live while 
“amusing himself.” 

The provision in question was certainly 
a small one — 1500 francs a year — but it 
prevented Corot from ever knowing the 
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of metals, and soup for fuel, and tUe blue 
smock of the country for raiment, Corot 
saved money. He saved money out of the 
1200 francs of his allowance ; even the cost 
of canvas and paints did not bring his ex- 
penditure to three francs a day. His 
austerity meant Rome, but it was not a 
hard road for him to follow. Never was a 
man less provoked to any of the pampered 
ways of living.’ 

“It was in Morvan that Corot picked up 
with the peasant, and found in him many 
things fit to be learned. He learnt about 
soups, and pipes, and blouses, and the habit 
of the sunrise ; and nothing that he learned 
did he forget Soups, and pipes, and blouses, 
and the sunrise lasted him till the end of 
his life. These things, like the honest 
humour and good-comradeship of a man 
afield, were in his blood; but Morvan and 
Morvan’s blacksmith, and daily things done 
with the Morvan peasantry, developed the 
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peasant in the painter, Corot’s was nearer 
to the peasant’s character than Millet’s 
even; for the emotional gloom of Millet’s 
outlook, his sense of the price paid for life, 
his sense of death and toil, of the sig- 
nificance of the seed and the scythe, made 
him a person too great and dreadful to be 
familiar with those for whom he thought 
and felt. Corot’s laugh and song, his rail- 
lery and content, were things to be friends 
with.” 

I think that in the foregoing passage 
the influence upon Corot of the Morvan 
visit, though it may well have been a 
memorable one, has been perhaps a trifle 
exaggerated. Surely he must have “picked 
with the peasant long before, and found 
out how much he had in common with the 
dweller on the soil And will the comparison 
^th Millet fully bear examination ? I doubt 
ih The extraordinary delicacy and refine- 
ment of Corot’s vision is at least a thing as 
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foreign to the peasant as the tense 
emotionalism of Millet; and I suspect that 
the deep-rooted content of the one was as 
much removed as the implicit revolt of the 
other from the people with whom in their 
several ways they were both so much in 
sympathy. That in personal relations Corot 
got nearer than Millet to his peasant 
friends is more than probable. If not more 
understandable in realityi he seemed so in 
daily intercourse with those as simple and 
direct as himself. There was nothing in 
him to repel. His gay and expansive 
nature invited a confidence that was seldom 
withheld, except by those too distrustful 
and secretive themselves to understand it. 

The first visit to Italy, undertaken in 1825, 
marks an epoch in the life of Corot, as in 
that of many another painter. But though 
it widened his outlook, and taught him 
much that otherwise he might never have 
learned, it did not tempt him to any de- 
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viation from the simple principles 
through his life guided him in the ^^tice 
of his art All the inducements which Italy 
could offer were not sufficient to make 
him incline to use other eyes than his 
own when painting. He seems to have 
treated the Masters in an unusually cavalier 
manner. Nature in Italy interested him 
much more than Art in Italy: he was more 
concerned with sunsets than with Michael 
Angelo. 

As was his custom, Corot was always at 
work in Italy, “sitting down” with his 
usual happy knack in finding the right spot, 
and painting what he saw as he saw it, 
with careful fidelity to his own beautiful 
way of looking at things Sometimes he 
worked from models in his room, but whether 
indoors or out, day after day found him paint- 
ing, painting with unabated enthusiasm and 
ever-fresh delight 

And he made friends, as always— among 
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artists of his time was no more questioned, 
except by those whom ignorance or pre- 
judice had rendered incapable of sane 
judgment 

Once more, and again, he visited Italy, 
painting as he went, and what was much 
more to the purpose, filling with magic 
pictures the tablets of his mind: but I 
doubt if these subsequent visits carried him 
far beyond the point he had arrived at 
during the first Each day he was gaining 
more knowledge and greater dexterity, but 
his point of view was never seriously modi- 
fied. Italy gave to his delicacy some of 
its strength, invested the most tender- 
hearted of painters with the touch of stern- 
ness that could alone save his work from 
becoming invertebrate: but it could not 
materially alter his habit of vision, or turn 
into dramatic shape an inherently lyrical 
gift He saw Nature as a song in France 
first of all and last of all : Italv nnlw h^lned 
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him to give the song a more severe metrical 
basis than it might otherwise have pos> 
sessed. Much that was sweet in Corot it 
would seem that the relentless landscapes 
and pitiless skies of Italy helped to make 
strong. 

From 1840 onwards one may say that 
Corot was steadily growing into fame. In 
that year two of his pictures were bought 
by public authorities, and thus, for the first 
time, an official imprimatur was set upon 
his increasing reputation. He never knew 
the feverish delight of awaking one morning 
to find himself famous. The value of his 
work was only very slowly recognised, and 
as his paintings attracted more and more 
notice a heavy fire of hostile criticism was 
opened upon them: with no more effect 
than to make him smile as he went upon 
his way. 

Some of these egregious criticisms are 
so utterly beside the mark that it is difficult 
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One of the most interesting is a portrait 
by the artist of himself as a young man. 
He is sitting, a burly, broad-shouldered 
figure, before his easeU The face looks out 
from the canvas square and strong, but the 
full-lipped mouth is sensitive, almost tremu- 
lous, and betrays the nature of the man 
even more surely than the alert eyes ; 
though these eyes, on the pounce, one may 
say, and the forehead drawn in the intense 
endeavour to these also tell their own 
story» 

A pen-portrait of later date by Silvestre 
descnbes the artist as “of short but Her- 
culean build; his chest and shoulders are 
solid as an iron chest; his large and power- 
ful hands could throw the ordinary strong 
man out of the window. Attacked once, 
when with Marilhat, by a band of peasants 
of the Midi, he knocked down the most 
energetic of them with a single blow, and 
afterwards, gentle again and sorry, he said, 
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‘It IS astonishing; I did not know I was 
so strong.* He is very full-blooded, and 
his face of a high colour. This, with the 
bourgeois cut of his clothes and the plebeian 
shape of his shoes, g^ives him at first sight 
a look which disappears in a conversation 
that is nearly always full of point, of wit, 
and matter. He explains his principles with 
great ease, and illustrates the method of 
his art with anything at hand ; and that 
generally is his pipe. He so loves to talk 
about his practices in painting that, a student 
told me, he will talk in his shorts and with 
bare feet for two hours at a stretch without 
being once distracted by the cold.” 

Many photographs are in existence to 
present to us Corot in his autumn time. 
Says M. Gustave Gefiiroy, examining one 
of these : “ The features are clearly marked. 
The brow, high and bare, crowned with hair 
in the coup de vent style, is furrowed with 
lines. His glance goes clear, keen, direct, 
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from beneath the heavy eyelids. The nose, 
short and fleshy, is attached to the cheeks 
by two strongly marked creases. There is 
a smile on the lips, of which the lower is 
very thick— altogether a good, intelligent, 
witty face.” In general appearance, I may 
add, these later portraits of Corot always 
remind me of the late Mr. Lionel Brough. 

To my mind there is something more 
in these photographs than M. Geffroy has 
called attention to. They are the portraits 
of a very happy man. A deep spiritual hap- 
piness and content make the old, wrinkled 
face a beautiful one. It is the face of one 
who, to use a lovely old phrase, “walked 
with God,” and of whom it was said, ^^c*est 
le Saint Vincent de Paul de la -peinture.^* 

As one of his friends said, Corot was 
“adorably good.” He was a good son, for 
all that he found himself unable to fall in 
with his father’s desire to make him a suc- 
cessful draper; and the fact that “at home” 
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his outstanding abilities were never recog- 
nised, could not in the least abate the 
warmth of his family affections. And he 
was a good friend. He never forgot a 
kindness done to him either in word or 
deed, although his memory seemed to be 
singularly incapable of retaining a record 
of anything done to his hurt It has been 
said, and the argument could be powerfully 
supported, that the same qualities that go 
to the making of a good frien'd make a 
bad enemy. Very likely it is true in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred: if so the case 
of Corot was the hundredth. He seemed 
to have a natural incapacity to bear malice 
or retain a sense of injury. Perhaps he 
was too simple or too wise; or, maybe, 
both. 

Not less characteristic of Corot than 
his manner of going about always with a 
song on his lips, was his incurable habit 
of giving. The wonder is that he ever 
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had anything at ail left for himself, that 
even shoes and soup did not follow after 
francs. And very reprehensibly, of course, 
he gave to almost every one who had recourse 
to him, as well as to many who did not His 
generosity was all but indiscriminate, and 
conducted in a manner that, it may be 
supposed, would drive a charity organisation 
society to distraction. He was victimised 
often and knew it, but the knowledge 
never dulled the edge of an insatiable 
appetite. To give was at once a luxury 
and a necessity to him, as appears, and 
he was never so gay as when he had been 
indulging himself in this direction rather 
more recklessly than usual. “ He would 
paint” (I quote from Meynell), “saying to 
himself, ‘Now I am making twice what 
I have just given.’ Or, again, having just 
emptied his cash drawer, he would take 
up his easel, saying: ‘Now we will paint 
great pictures. Now we will surprise the 



plate TOL— VUB DU COUSfiK 

The “Vue du Colis4e“ b x remldiscence of Corot’s first tIsU to 
Rome. It pleinfj shows that eren In those ear]^ daxs he had 
obfained a great masteij of his isethum, and could set down with 
distinction what Ye so clearlx saw. Though the tubj^ls a b^^e, 
It is handled In such a fashion that simple dlgillfr U Its outstanding 
characteristic. The “ Vue du CoUs#e *’ was one of the paintings that 
first gained for Corot the high eo03lderctiotro| ^e^lbiore discerning 
among his' artist frietidL ~ 
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she visited him from time to time. It is 
a little romance of friendship, if you like, 
it may have been on the part of Made- 
moiselle Rose something more — who knows? 
—but it cannot count as a Corot love-affair 
on the evidence that is available. 

As far as is known this is the nearest 
approach to a “love interest” in the life of 
the artist It may have been that he 
looked upon women too much with the 
eye of an artist ever to be able to see 
them merely as a man; more probably it 
was the element of austerity in him that 
kept him immune from passion. 

With all his intense delight in life and 
in living, Corot was always detached ; always 
preserved, as by a religious habit, from 
actual contact with the world around him. 
Through the midst of the follies, the ex- 
travagances, and the vices of Romanticist 
circles in Paris of the thirties, he passed 
without coming to any harm, and character- 
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istically enough, without losing his regard 
for some of the wildest of a wild company. 
He took part in much of the **fun” that 
was going on, but though often in the set 
he was never of it^ and so far as can be 
judged it did not influence him, or colour 
his outlook upon life, in the slightest 
degree. 

I think it was this temperamental detach- 
ment, and possibly a sense, unexpressed 
even to himself, of being vowed to one par- 
ticular service, that prevented Corot from 
ever “falling in love,” as the phrase goes. 
Or, to put it another way, his life was so full 
of his art, that there was no room within its 
limits for another dominating interest 

Simple and single-minded, happily pur- 
suing the occupation that of all others he 
would have chosen, he made his life a work 
of art more lovely than the most beautiful 
of his paintings. No one can live in such 
a world as this for the allotted span and 
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with colour, rainbows are dissolved in an 
atmosphere that clothes everything- in magic 
and mystery. 

Beneath the gay confidence of the paint- 
ing, subserving the emotion of the moment, 
what knowledge is shown in these pictures I 
These tree forms, bold and delicate, with 
such wonderful subtleties of drawing in 
them, give more than externals. They 
reveal a very psychology of trees, the soul 
that the artist so plainly saw in eveiything 
around him. He was concerned to set down 
far more than the details of the scene before 
him, not in the least satisfied to be but a 
reporter. The higher, or, if you like, deeper 
verities were what he strove for, and the 
universal verdict to-day is that he did not 
strive in vain. 

The figure-painting of Corot is com- 
paratively little known, and it is a subject 
of too much importance to attempt to deal 
with adequately in small space. An en- 
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galleries, and there are in private owner- 
ship in this country Corots sufficient to 
make a magnificent collection. Lately the 
National Gallejy has been enriched, by the 
Salting bequest, with seven fine paintings 
from the master’s hand, eloquent witnesses 
alike to his individuality and variety. 

To me it is an added joy, when I stand 
before a Corot picture, to think of the 
gracious personality of its creator. It is 
almost as if his eager, happy voice were 
pointing out the manifold beauties of the 
miraculously bedaubed canvas, and recall- 
ing the “moment,” so certainly made per- 
manent there. 

It is always a “moment” that is seized 
in Corot’s paintings, with the exception of 
some of the earliest Nature is surprised 
with her fairest charms unveiled, in a pass- 
ing emotion, of laughter or of tears. There 
is life, movement, the tremble of being, in 
everything set down. The air is palpitant 
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with colour, rainbows are dissolved in an 
atmosphere that clothes everything in magic 
and mystery. 

Beneath the gay confidence of the paint- 
ing, subserving the emotion of the moment, 
what knowledge is shown in these pictures I 
These tree forms, bold and delicate, with 
such wonderful subtleties of drawing in 
them, give more than externals. They 
reveal a very psychology of trees, the soul 
that the artist so plainly saw in everything 
around him. He vras concerned to set down 
far more than the details of the scene before 
him, not in the least satisfied to be but a 
reporter. The higher, or, if you like, deeper 
verities were what he strove for, and the 
universal verdict to-day is that he did not 
strive in vain. 

The figure-painting of Corot is com- 
paratively little known, and it is a subject 
of too much importance to attempt to deal 
with adequately in small space. An en- 



